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the interaction between the inherent “desiderativity” of the stem and particular modal deployments 
of it. 

It is inevitable that a work published in a series called “Studies in Indo-European” and treating a for- 
mation whose sources and relations to similar forms in other Indo-European languages have been much 
discussed would raise the expectation that the formal prehistory of the formation would be addressed. 
The variety of sigmatic suffixes found in other Indo-European languages expressing futurity, desid- 
erativity, and related notions have long been compared with and etymologically connected to the San- 
skrit desiderative and future, but no detailed consensus has been reached. The formal neutralization of 
set and anit roots of the general shape CeR(H) to set shape before the desiderative suffix -sa- (type 
anit ky : desid. cikirsa-, beside set tf: titirsa-) raises the question of whether the suffix should be 
reconstructed with an initial laryngeal, though such a reconstruction raises problems for roots in final 
obstruents. Though the author explicitly recognizes this neutralization (see, e.g., pp. 24-25, 31-32), 
he avoids any engagement with Indo-European issues; as far as I can see, he never mentions any of 
the Indo-European comparanda. And when he comes, very gingerly, “au sujet de l’origine du dé- 
sidératif” (pp. 72-73), he simply, breathtakingly, and, to my mind, utterly bizarrely, assembles it from 
a reduplicated formant of some sort to which the s-aorist subjunctive suffix -sa- has been later slapped 
on. This is Lego-morphology, and its product is indeed more a toy than a serious proposal. 

My awareness of the shortcomings of the general treatment do not detract from my admiration for 
the philological skill and labor that have gone into the rest of the monograph. It is a book that all 
Vedicists should own and consult, and though we still lack the much needed comprehensive treatment 
of the Vedic verb that should have formed the third volume of Wackernagel-Debrunner’s Altindische 
Grammatik, we are one more verbal category closer to that goal. 


STEPHANIE W. JAMISON 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


Krishna: A Sourcebook. Edited by EDWIN F. BRYANT. New York: OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 2007. 
Pp. xiv + 575. 


This impressive book contains twenty-two chapters divided into four sections organized under the 
following headings: “Classical Source Material” (chs. 1-4, pp. 21-136), “Regional Literary Expres- 
sions” (chs. 5—12, pp. 136-306), “Philosophy and Theology” (chs. 13-18, pp. 307—474), and “Hagiog- 
raphy and Praxis” (chs. 19-22, pp. 475-575). The introduction by the editor provides a useful review 
of the various representations of what Indian tradition has always considered to be one and the same 
deity. Given that this collection of texts uses transliteration without diacritics, I have adopted the prac- 
tice here. 

In the first chapter Alf Hiltebeitel focuses on “Krishna in the Mahabharata: The Death of Karna.” 
At first glance, the angle chosen by the author might appear to be too limited. Nevertheless, the over- 
all thrust of the paper is to offer a convincing argument against the position of ancient ephemerist by 
demonstrating that “Krishna’s divinity is not a literary after-affect” (p. 24). This deity must be taken 
into account if the Mahabharata is to be correctly understood. Quoting and building upon the work 
of Georges Dumézil and Madeleine Biardeau, this study is one of the few that demonstrates an 
awareness of research done in a language other than English. In chapter two Robert N. Minor accom- 
panies his short but effective introduction to “Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita” with a number of well- 
chosen excerpts from the text. Chapter three deals with “The Harivamsa: The Dynasty of Krishna” 
(Ekkehard Lorenz). The passages quoted have been selected with care. Nevertheless, the references 
are often outdated; John Brockington’s recent book, The Sanskrit Epics (Brill, 1998), which includes 
references to a great deal of current research in the area, is not even mentioned. No explanation on the 
Harivamsha as a khila, a supplement to the Mahabharata, is given; nor are the implications of the term 
or possible dates for the composition of the Harivamsha discussed. Chapter four deals with “Krishna 
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in the Tenth Book of the Bhagavata Purana” (Edwin F. Bryant). Eight excerpts from eight different 
chapters are translated here. In these texts, I do not see any reason not to translate the word vraja (also 
gokula) by ‘camp’ as in the preceding chapter; I will return to this question below. I am unsure what 
to make of the reference to “three different French translations [of the Bhagavata Purana which] were 
completed between 1840 and 1857,” “followed, in turn, by a translation of the Panchadhyaya ... in 
1867” (p. 112). Mariedas Poullée de Pondichéry published a French adaptation of a Tamil adaptation 
of the Sanskrit text as early as 1788. Colonel de Polier gave a summary of several Hindu texts, one 
of the most important being the Bhagavata Purana. Published in 1809 under the title Mythologie des 
Indous, the book was reedited in 1986 by Georges Dumézil (Le Mahabarat et le Bhagavat du Colonel 
de Polier, Gallimard, 1986). The first three volumes of Burnouf ’s translation were published in 1840, 
1844, and 1857 respectively (the last two books being published later, by Hauvette-Besnault in 1884 
and Roussel in 1898). Théodore Pavie published the first French translation of the Tenth Book in 1852, 
and the Journal asiatique published Hauvette-Besnault’s “Pantchadhyayi ou Les cing chapitres sur les 
amours de Chrishna avec les Gopis” in 1865 (text and translation). Moreover, a French translation of 
the Harivamsha was published by Langlois in 1834-35. It must be said, of course, that Bryant rightly 
emphasizes the interest French scholars have shown in this text. 

Chapter five is one of the book’s surprises. Bijoy M. Misra translates sixteen of the nineteen chapters 
of the Mushaliparvan of the Mahabharata as retold by the Oriya poet Sarala Dasa in the 15th century. 
This passage connects Krishna’s death at Dvaraka, his body residue (pinda) thrown into the sea, the 
discovery by Jara and his wife of this residue transformed into a wooden log, the decision made by 
King Indradyumna to build the Jagannatha temple at Puri, the carving of the famous images of Rama, 
Krishna, and Subhadra, and finally the installation of the strange images inside the temple. In chapter 
six William L. Smith translates a drama borrowed from the Vishnu and the Bhagavata-Purana from 
a mixture of Assamese, Sanskrit, and Maithili versions of Shankaradeva’s Parijata Harana Nata 
(15th cent.); the story tells how Krishna stole the divine parijata tree from Indra and planted it by his 
wife Satyabhama’s door. In chapter seven Vasudha Narayanan, who introduces and translates various 
Tamil poems from the Alvars, seems to be unaware that the peculiar features of this regional Krishna 
(the priority of Vishnu over Krishna and other avataras, Nappinnai as young Krishna’s consort, the 
taming of the bulls, etc., pp. 189-90), are also found in the southern versions of the Harivamsha. In 
chapter eight Vidyut Aklujkar translates poems from the first three Marathi sants, namely Dvyandev 
(1275-96), Namdev (1270-1350), and Eknath (1533-99), all of which draw inspiration from the 
Bhagavata Purana. Chapter nine, by John Stratton Hawley, presents a selection of poems drawn from 
Sursagar, or Sur’s Ocean, composed in Braj Bhasha, “that do appear in sixteenth-century manuscripts 
or can be shown, through a comparison of seventeenth-century manuscripts, to have been in circulation 
in the sixteenth century” (p. 224). Nancy M. Martin (chap. 10: “Rajasthan: Mirabai and Her Poetry”) 
presents the sixteenth-century songs of a passionate woman: “Krishna is her lover, and her tone is often 
defiant and joyous . . . She joins all of nature in the joyous anticipation of his coming and speaks with 
ecstasy of union, even claiming to have married him in a dream” (p. 244). Neelima Shukla-Bhatt 
(chap. 11) provides the first translation of songs from the Gujarati saint Narasinha Mehta (1414-80). 
This well-documented contribution about an author inspired by the poetry of the Bhagavata Purana 
and the Gita Govinda provides insight into the upsurge of the Krishna-lila songs in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Chapter twelve (by Steven P. Hopkins) discusses the Gopalavimshati of Vedantadeshika, a short 
poem which does not yet exist in English translation (c. 1268-1369), and one that “gives the reader 
a very vivid sense of Krishna in the Tamil Land through one of South India’s most gifted medieval 
Saint poets” (p. 292). 

Chapter thirteen, by Lance E. Nelson, summarizes the basic theological position of Advaita and 
Krishna’s place therein, focussing on the commentaries of Shankara (c. 650-750 c.E.) and on the 
works of Madhusudana Sarasvati (sixteenth-seventeenth century). These commentaries were delivered 
at a time when the theistic bhakti movements were flourishing and in a context where his main “inter- 
locutor and opponent was the then well-established orthodoxy of Vedic ritualism, promoted by the 
teachers of the Purva Mimamsa” (p. 314). Chapter fourteen, by Francis X. Clooney, deals with “Rama- 
nuja and the Meaning of Krishna’s Descent and Embodiment on this Earth.” This rather long chapter 
(pp. 329-56) is a particularly well-researched, original study of the notion of divine descent and the 
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theological problems related to divine embodiment. The author draws on earlier traditional commen- 
taries on the Bhashya (namely, the Tatparya Chandrika of Vedantadeshika and the Shrutaprakashika 
of Sudarshana Suri). Chapter fifteen (“Madhva Vedanta and Krishna’) deals with Krishna in the 
Madhva School of Vedanta. Of course, Deepak Sarma is right when he insists on the necessity of focus- 
sing of the centrality of Vishnu himself for a proper understanding of Krishna’s place in this Vedanta 
(p. 358). In fact, the three Madhva texts that have been chosen deal exclusively with Vishnu. The im- 
portant research carried out by the French scholar Suzanne Siauve on Madhva’s connections with the 
Bhagavata and the Krishna cult deserve but do not receive mention in this context. Chapters sixteen 
and seventeen deal with the Chaitanya tradition. A summary of the content of the six Sandarbhas 
by Jiva Gosvamin, and selections from the Tattva, Bhagavat, and Bhakti Sandarbhas are provided by 
Satyanarayana Dasa (as far as I know, no complete English translation of the text is yet available). 
David L. Haberman contributes “A Selection from the Bhaktirasamritasindhu of Rupa Govasmin: 
The Foundational Emotions (Sthayi-bhavas).” Haberman had already translated the entire text into 
English in 2003. Chapter eighteen by Graham M. Schweig presents a selection of passages illustrat- 
ing “the five most significant manifestations of the feminine within Vaishnavism: (1) the queens of 
Dvaraka, wives of Krishna; (2) the wives of the Brahmins of Braj; (3) the cowherd girls of Braj, the 
gopis; (4) the supreme goddess Radha, the favorite gopi of Krishna; and (5) the independently powerful 
goddess Yogamaya” (p. 443). While many of the passages come from the Bhagavata-Purana, those 
concerning Radha are drawn from later texts. 

In chapter nineteen, “Kumbhandas: The Devotee as Salt of the Earth,’ Richard Barz presents a 
translation of the oldest recension (A) of one of the accounts (varta) of the eighty-four Vaishnavas 
“so accomplished in their practice of the Pushtimarga that their lives became examples to be emu- 
lated by the members of the Vallabha sect” (p. 482). “Because of this combination of unpretentious 
honesty with perfection in bhakti, Kumbhadas could best be described in English as ‘the salt of the 
earth’” (p. 484). In chapter twenty, Paul Arney introduces and translates the first seventeen of the 
twenty-four verses from the first letter of Hariray’s Bade Shikshapatra with the commentary of Go- 
peshvar, a Vallabhite guide to the worship of Krishna’s divine images. Chapters twenty-one (Paul H. 
Sherbow) and twenty-two (Neal Delmonico) are devoted to the pilgrimage (Puranic texts) and the sing- 
ing of Krishna’s names (various sources) respectively. 

While this volume contains worthwhile and original articles on the Krishna tradition as it 1s 
known in the first millennium, most of its contributors deal with Krishna as he is known from the 
Bhagavata-Purana on. A few articles leave the reader with the impression that the transition from the 
epic Krishna to the Krishna of the Bhagavata-Purana took place rather rapidly—within the span of 
a few centuries. My current research on the Harivamsha tradition convinces me, however, that it is 
much more probable that the influence of the Harivamsha remained important through to the eleventh 
or twelfth century (the Vishnu- and Brahma-Purana, the Buddhist Ghata-Jataka, the Jaina Hari- 
vamshas, the Balacarita attributed to Bhasa, Kshemendra’s works, etc.), before the tenth book of the 
Bhagavata-Purana (whatever its date) became the standard reference concerning Krishna. The Krishna 
tradition as it is known in the Harivamsha is not well represented here, a fact that somewhat skews 
the overall perspective of the book. 

A word on the translation of the Sanskrit word vraja (or later braj), a recurrent problem in this book, 
is now in order. First of all, let me say that Lorenz’s translation of vraja (or ghosha) by ‘camp’ or 
‘herds-camp’ in passages from the Harivamsha is altogether appropriate (even if, without any reason, 
he finally uses ‘Braja’, p. 106). In the Harivamsha, Vishnu-Purana, and Bhagavata-Purana, and many 
other texts that depend on these, the term vraja clearly designates the camp itself, the inhabitants of 
the camp, that is, the cows and their herders (in this order) (cf. sarvah vrajah, 52.3), and the vrajasthana 
(63.19) is the place in the forest where a camp is set up (the campsite). Nandagopa’s camp was set up 
in a first forest before the herders moved to another one called Vrindavana. In most ancient cases up to 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century, this should be the normal translation. The word vraja (Braj) as the 
designation of a region or a district probably dates from this period. In the older texts there are no 
“residents of Braj” but herders, no “ladies of Braj” but cow women (gopis), no “forest of Braj”; Krishna 
cannot be the “ruler of Braj” or the “darling of Braj.” There is no village called Gokula either, a word 
meaning ‘a herd of kine’, and sometimes used for the entire camp. Such translations superimpose on 
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the ancient texts a new reading, which probably originated in a late rediscovery of the land of Krishna 
and involved a historical carelessness or some sort of pious anachronism. ! 

This volume has been edited without an index, or even a list of the main epithets used for Krishna 
with their exact meaning. On pp. 266—78, synonyms for Krishna’s name are even followed by an 
asterisk, pointing to a possible glossary that actually does not exist. Of course, many of these terms 
are explained in the introductions or end-notes, but it would have been a great advantage had the 
reader been able to consult them with ease. 

With a few exceptions, this book provides a fine overview of the diversity, strengths, and weak- 
nesses of the current state of American research on Krishna. It is a most welcome complement to Guy 
L. Beck’s Alternative Krishnas: Regional and Vernacular Variations on a Hindu Deity (Albany: State 
Univ. of New York Press, 2005). Krishna: A Sourcebook is to be recommended to all those interested 
in this Hindu deity. Even experts in the area are sure to discover gems as they move through the use- 
ful research found in this volume. 


ANDRE COUTURE 
UNIVERSITE LAVAL, QUEBEC 


1. See the 1871 remark by Growse quoted by Vaudeville: “In the earlier authorities for Krsna’s adventures, 
both vraja and gokula are used to denote not the definite localities now bearing those names but any chance 
spot temporarily used for stalling cattle: inattention to this archaism had led to confusion in assigning sites for the 
various legends” (“Braj, Lost and Found,” Indo-Iranian Journal 18 [1976]: 198 n. 10). Also A. Couture, ““Campe- 
ment de bouviers et foréts dans trois versions anciennes du mythe d’enfance de Krsna” (Journal asiatique 270 
[1982]: 385-400). 


Seeing and Appearance. By STHANESHWAR TIMALSINA. Indologica Halensis. Geisteskultur Indiens. 
Texte und Studien, vol. 10. Aachen: SHAKER VERLAG, 2006. Pp. 241. 


La doctrine de la “création par (simple) vue” (drsti-srsti-vdda) (= DS), autrement dit la doctrine 
selon laquelle “le monde (en tant que donnant 4 percevoir des différences) (ne) consiste (qu’) en une 
(simple) perception,” est une doctrine védantique d’ inspiration “idéaliste,’ dont la restitution et l’in- 
terprétation sont aussi difficiles que délicates: faut-il l’interpréter comme signifiant soit que la création 
est concomitante avec la perception hic et nunc (drstisamakala), soit que la création (srsti) est iden- 
tique a la modification mentale générant les constructions mentales, autrement dit 4 la conscience 
modifiée sous la forme des idées bornées aux objets, soit que la “vue,” c’est-a-dire la perception, est 
per se création (drsti eva srsti)? Quoi qu’il en soit, récusant tout dualisme épistémologique entre la 
sujet percipient et l’objet pergu, elle pose que “seul existe ce qui est connu” ( jfidtaikasattd) et, par- 
tant, qu’il n’existe aucune réalité non-pergue d’ aucune sorte (ajfdtasattabhava), autrement dit que ni 
l’objet ni le monde n’existent indépendamment de la perception ou de |’idée qui les livre 4 la con- 
science, la perception étant contemporaine de son objet. Jusqu’a cette étude, on tenait d’ordinaire que 
“J. Prakasananda est le fondateur de cette doctrine, 2. que cette doctrine est trés proche de la philoso- 
phie de Mandana, 3. qu’elle soutient que le monde consiste en sa perception momentanée, 4. que cette 
doctrine s’aligne sur celle du Yogacara, 5. que le DS est identique a la doctrine de l’esse est percipi 
de Berkeley” (p. 16). 

Si la restitution de la doctrine de la “création par (simple) vue” (drsti-srsti-vdda) est A ce point dif- 
ficile et délicate, c’est essentiellement pour deux raisons: en premier lieu, parce qu’il s’agit 1a d’une 
position-limite—elle est méme expressément présentée par Madhusiidana Sarasvati comme l’ enseigne- 
ment supreme du Vedanta—position en tout cas si radicale que la déconstruction de l’expérience 
phénoménale a laquelle elle aboutit est excessivement subtile 4 entendre et d’une interprétation phi- 
losophique délicate, d’autant qu’elle n’a pas de paralléle dans aucune doctrine idéaliste occidentale; 
en second lieu, parce que si les linéaments de cette doctrine étaient certes repérables a travers certains 


